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ROKEBY VENUS 
By VELASQUEZ 



(Purchased by the National Gallery, London. Value $200,000) 




''FROM GATHERING FLOODS HE TAKES HIS FLOCK" 
By ROBERT MEYERHEIM, R. I. 
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By "MAHLSTICK,*' London Corresponden 

Copyright reserved to Mr. Luscombe Carroll, 10 
George Street, Hanover Sq., London, W. 



THE War Exhibition held by the 
Royal Academy to which I referred 
at some length last month has 
closed, and already the notices are out for 
the usual Summer Exhibition. It has been 
a great success, the sales totalled little short 
of $50,000, which under the conditions pre- 
vailing in England must be considered re- 
markable, inasmuch as it is a total attained 
Ly a multiplicity of sales of quite moder- 
ately priced pictures. This widespread 
character of the buying is not, I think, with- 
out a national or indeed international sig- 
nificance when we remember the calls direct 
and indirect on the wealth, resources and 
energies of the British people. It is not 
only the raising and equipping, within a 
period to be reckoned by months, of armies 



rivalling those of the great militarist nation 
after decades of effort, the help in munition 
and equipments to her allies on a gigantic 
scale, — but the bewildering number and 
variety of the appeals to her benevolence at 
home and abroad in money, kind and per- 
sonal service. It might well have been ex- 
pected that in all this stress and strain not a 
thought would have been given to, nor a 
dollar expended on, art or anything re- 
motely connected with it, but the venture 
of the Royal Academy by its success only 
confirms the statement I made in a previous 
letter, that there has been all along quite an 
appreciable amount of business doing in 
the art world. This continued interest in 
the "picture'' has within the writer's per- 
sonal knowledge been lately evinced under 
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BACCHUS AND ARIADNE (Vahiecl at $1,000,000) 
By TITIAN 



circumstances so apparently unfavorable 
that I think it is worthy of record. On 
board the ships keeping watch and guard 
over the grey waters of the NortH Sea, in 
peril of torpedo and mine, we might ex- 
pect and excuse a slackening of the pic- 
ture collectors' zeal, yet a friend of the 
writer — Mr. Hely Smith, R.B.A. — was re- 
cently asked to forward and submit some 
drawings — marine subjects — to an officer 
on one of the battleships, which he did, and 
several sales resulted. But even more re- 
markable is the sale by another friend — 
Gilbert Holiday — of sketches to a man at 
the front in France — in the trenches — he 



sent for and bought the originals of some 
war sketches of which he had seen repro- 
ductions in one of the illustrated papers — 
I think the "Graphic." These pages of 
course are not the place from which to 
point any sort of political moral, but if 
sang-froid is a national asset in this great 
struggle, we could hardly find more striking 
instances than the above. 

As a relief from war's alarms I paid a 
visit to the "National Gallery" a few days 
ago, but if such respite had been the only 
motive, or the only recompense for the ex- 
pedition I am afraid it would have had to be 
listed with life's failures, for in place of the 
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well-known noble and spacious entrance hall 
and staircase, J found myself in a dim cellar 
from which led several narrow dungeon- 
like stairways, the walls apparently of grey 
stone, in reality fireproof asbestos. Ascend- 
ing one of these, I came presently out into 
a great room which I hardly recognized as 
any part of our beautiful English 
"Louvre" ; one thin . meagre line of small 
landscapes and sketches by Constable, 
David Cox and Turner imparted the de- 
. pressing suggestion of an end of the sea- 
son sale at Christie's Auction Rooms, rather 
than that sense of a feast of artistry in 
prospect with which our "National Gallery'* 
greets the visitor beyond, perhaps, any of 
the great galleries of the world. As I went 
from room to room, and from each and all 
missed the familiar masterpieces from their 
accustomed places, I could not help smiling 
at the irony of it, that my attempt to get 
out of hearing of war's tocsin for an hour 
or two, should have brought me face to face 
with one of its realities. In the far off days 
of peace one could scarcely imagine that the 
Last Trumpet itself would be hearkened to 
in the secure and serene routine of exist- 
ence that ruled year in, year out, within 
these walls where forever the message, the 
story and the pageant of the Past stand 
revealed to us. Such world heirlooms as 
were here enshrined would have been safe 
and sacred, one might have reasoned, amid 
mean's direct conflicts, but the authorities 
remembering Louvain and Rheims, have 
wisely resolved to take no chances, and so 
the majority of the masterpieces have been 
removed to places of safety beyond the 
reach of marauding Zeppelins and Taubes. 
Among the missing are Titian's "Bacchus 
and Ariadne," Botticelli's "Nativity," Ra- 
phael's $350,000.00 "Ansidei Madonna," 
Velasquez' "Philip 4th," Van Eyck's "Ar- 
nolpici," the $200,000.00 "Rokeby Venus," 
Rembrandt's "Jew Merchant," Ruben's 
''Chapeau de Paille," Holbein's $3.50,000.00 
''Duchess of Milan," Hogarth's "Marriage 
a la Mode," and many works by Reynolds, 



Romney, Raeburn, etc. We find many gaps 
in the Turners, Chromes and Constables, 
though Turner's "Crossing the Brook" un- 
surpassable among the world's landscapes, 
strangely enough, has been left, and Con- 
stable's "Dedham Lock." But why have 
two priceless pictures, "The Madonna of 
the Tower" and the "Pope Julius 2nd," of 
Raphael's been left to their fate, or the 
"Mrs. Siddons" of Gainsborough, or Sir 
Joshua Reynold's famous "Lord Heath- 
field"? After the first inevitable sense of 
change and loss has passed, the visitor real- 
izes that nevertheless he will have a com- 
pensating experience, in making the ac- 
quaintance of numberless niost beautiful 
and interesting pictures, hitherto either ob- 
scurely placed or overshadowed by the re- 
sistless attraction of mightier masterpieces. 
The recently discovered and come to light 
portrait painters of the late Plantagenet and 
Tudor periods, or that wonderful and fas- 
cinating trio of. pictures by an unknown 
artist describing the story of "Griselda." 
Few things in art have a greater fascination 
for the writer than these three . pictures. 
Into them has been distilled the very es- 
sence of the magic, romance and splendor 
of Mediaeval Italy, that age and- land of 
glamour; this is no mere reflected glow 
from our own imagination and fancies. 
Here we have it set down as it appeared to 
a poet painter depicting his own day and 
environment — not dreaming of some vision- 
ary mythical past. 

And all about us on these walls we find 
portraits of men and women noble of mien 
and apparel, fitted to take part in the 
pageant of such a life. What a far cry it 
seems to our modern machine produced 
wealth, our "limited liability" commerce, 
our shoddy misfitting aestheticism, when we 
recall this glory of the so-called "Dark 
Ages." Those of us who have wandered 
among the cities, castles and chateaux of 
Old Provence, of Moorish Spain, of 
Mediaeval Germany, know that the splendor 
of mediaeval art and architecture but rep- 
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resent the splendor of mediaeval life; it 
had its lurid side of blood and terror but 
even this but added to the charm of the 
picture. 

The notorious futurist — cum Cubists gang 
— to denote them truly if somewhat 
forcibly — otherwise known as the "Lon- 
don Group" have again at the Goupil Gal- 
lery made a final effort to arrest the van- 
ishing attention of the public. How an in- 




DU CHESS OF MILAN (Purchased for the National 
Gallery, London. Value $350,000) 
By HOLBEIN 



stitution with the reputation of the "Gou- 
pil" can lend itself to such a show I cannot 
understand, any more than that a man of 
promise — if as yet unfulfilled — like Mr. 
Walter Bayes, can associate himself and 
his work with such refuse. The piece de 
resistance — the draw, of the show is Mr. 
Jacob Epstein's performance entitled "Rock 
Drill," exhibited first, I believe, at Brighton 
a year or so back, to the scandal of the 
community. Neither it nor its meaning 
can be fully described in these pages, but I 
can quote the "Observer'' probably the fore- 
most English Sunday paper whose art critic 
writes as follows : "The whole effect is un- 
utterably loathsome'' "^^ '=' ''' "Even leaving 
aside the nasty suggestiveness of the whole 
thing,'' etc., etc., and this from a writer 
who is generally very busy balancing him- 
self on the fence, even in regard to the 
most outrageous displays of modernism. 
This straddling the fence, this refusal to 
commit themselves about anything new and 
nasty in art, seems to be the hallmark of the 
modern critic, who even lacks the courage 
to express an opinion about — or at least to 
print it — a canvas painted by a donkey's 
tail, as I related last month, but yet has no 
doubts or qualms about pouring out the 
vials of his wrath and contempt on the 
marvellous craftsmanship, skill in composi- 
tion, artistic judgment and taste of a Ta- 
dema, a Leighton or a Meissonier ; this very 
critic of the "Observer" speaking of the 
work of certain other men in the same ex- 
hibition describes it as "absolutely unin- 
telligible," he cannot "recognize their mys- 
terious aims," but he is careful to add the 
saving clause — so as to avoid overbalancing 
himself — "to doubt the seriousness of this 
group of men would be as foolish as to pre- 
tend to understand them." Now that can 
be said of such piffling criticism from a man 
who boasts he has given his life to the 
study of art, and at the end of it confesses 
in so many words that pictorial experi- 
ments, which are absolutely unintelligible 
to him, may yet, for all he knows, consti- 
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tute a new revelation of something finer and 
more pregnant than anything yet seen in 
art? The humiliating fact is that evei 
since the failure on the part of the critics 
to do justice, at the outset, to the merits 
of the pre-Raphaelites and of Whistler in 
England, and the impressionists in France, 
they have become obsessed by the terror of 
being "left'' they cower before the '*'new 
and the novel" like dogs at a whip. They 
forget that most of those early criticisms 
were quite true and justified, and that 
where they then failed was in their inability 
to see beyond the faults to the merits of the 
men or their movements. 

But to return to Mr. Jacob Epstein and 
his chef d'oeuvre. The title ''Rock Drill" is 
based on the fact that an American rock 
drill straight from the factory forms the 
principal portion of the design ; on this is 
perched a sort of semi-human monster, the 
bones only half-fleshed and more or less 
indicating its interior anatomy, and there, 
for decency's sake, we must leave it. This 
is not Mr. Epstein's only or first essay in 
indecency: the memory is still fresh of the 
furore and protests that his sculptures for 
the Hall of the Medical Association in the 
Strand caused a few years back, while his 
''foreword" to the catalogue of an exhibi- 
tion of Work by kindred spirits two or 
three seasons ago, could not be quoted here. 
This sort of spice may serve even yet to 
tickle the jaded nerves of some of our 
critics who here and there have tried to 
boom the show, but the public have 
ignored it. 

To take the taste out of my mouth I 
walked around to the Carroll Gallery where 
I speedily forgot my worries in the con- 
templation of the sweet and wholesome 
charm of some idyllic drawings by Robert 
Meyerheim, a painter poet of the English 
countryside. His work runs curiously 
parallel, yet quite distinct from, that of 
N. H. J. Baird, who loves to express the 




AN SIDE I MADONNA (Purchased for the National 
Gallery, London. Value $500,000) 
By RAPHAEL 



innate dignity, beauty and poetry of the 
teamster and the ploughman, with their 
teams. Meyerheim delights to show us the 
shepherd with his flock, and that ceaseless 
love and care of his sheep which has been 
chosen as the type of man's highest "ideal." 
He portrays them through the changing 
seasons — in heat, in drought, in frost, in; 
rain — we see the shepherd now fending his' 
charges from gathering floods, or from the 
drought withered -uplands leading them to 
pastures new. His is.no harsh unsympa- 
thetic vision concerned only with brute 
facts; and in this respect, hke Baird, he re- 
veals in his pictures, the soul's expression 
of material .things, we can always' glimpse 
"the light that never was on land or sea" 
the consecration and the poet's dream. 



